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THE HISTORY AND DESCEIPTION OF THE 
WALLS OF COLCHESTEE. 




" Our subjectB, Sir, 
Will not endure hia yoke ; and, for ourself 
To show less sovereignty than tliey, must needs 
Appear unkingUke." 

Cifmbeline, Act iu., 6 



CuNOBELiN, the Cymbelin of the heroic British traditions, 
does not exist in the verse of the bard alone, but is pre- 
sented to the notice of the student of art, as a patron of 
those who earned a lasting reputation by inecribirig clas- 
sical figures upon the rude coinage of certain nations, deemed 
especially barbarian by the Bomans. 

A right regal patron of die-cutters was Ounobelin the 
Trinobantiue ; his coinage in pure gold and in bronze, so 
&miliar to the collectors at Colchester, has eyer excited 
admiration, and wiU ever be a strong and convincing evi- 
dence in fevour of the view which regards the commonly- 
received notions of British civilization as erroneous. 

Tear after year, both within and without the walls of 
Colchester, coins of Cunobelin are turned up from below 
the remains of the Eoman occupation ; their abundance 
was asserted nearly a century ago, and even in these days 
of utilitarianism, the neat inscription upon the solid-looking 
money of the British King, is carefully noted and preserved. 
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But, occasionally, Britisli coins are dug up in company 
with the fliut arrow-head and rude fictile ware, denoting a 
remoter period of art than that of the time of Cunobelin. 
These rude pieces of stamped gold, bronze, and tin. marked 
with the effigies of &antic-loc^ing horses and chariots, are 
recognized, by the numiBmatist, as attempts at imitation of 
tiie Ocdlic idea of 'Qk> Stat^ iutroduoed by the Fhocean 
colony at Marseilles. This rude money, in all probability, 
puzzled the youthful Cunobelin, quite as much as it did the 
modem antiquary; and when peace had followed the in- 
vasion of Ceesar, and had been consdidated by the wisdom 
of this greatest British King, the royal wish for a better 
coinage, was stimulated by flie iacreBang commerce with 
Boma 

Artists &miliar with the Greek and Boman types of 
coins were, tiierefore, patronized, and the curious half- 
classical, half-Keltic series inscribed with the name of 
Cunobelin, and that of his city, Oamuloduniun, resulted. 
The name, and occasionally the features, of tie British 
monarch, found th^nselvesin strange company ; and double- 
headed Januses, Sphinxes of all kinds, together with other 
Boman and Grecian outlines, must have excited the wonder 
of those who benefited by their circulation. 

Although the artists Imd their fancies and crotchets, and 
executed tliem, still the King had his, and he retained cot- 
tain types, whidi are, certainly, not dassical — but, nevav 
theless, are very elegant ; liius, the unharnessed horse, the 
e« of eoni, and the naked £^ar-in-hand figure of the God 
of War, WMe aigraven by the die-cutters. Cunobelin's 
name is not invariably ^aoed in ftdl, but Cuno ca- Cunob 
are frequently found upon his coins, and tliere is another 
abl»%viation which is as interesting as it is important. The 
letters C.A.H. are frequently found, and the whole name, 
Camuloduno, is upon more than one coin. The classical 
8chol» is immediately reminded of the Colonia Camulodo- 
num, and of tJ*e Eoyal CSty of Camuloduimm, conquered hy 
Clau^us in his Trinobantine war. Tine Boadioean war, the 
assault smd destruction of the colony at Camulodunum, and 
tiie Roman victory, pass across tiie mennwy of the hiBtorioal 
student, and, leaving the memory d the first rude ctnuOTB 
of the great Cunobelin, of Claudius, and of the founders of 
the Colonia fer behind, the mind wanders past the age of 
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perseeation and stru^ling QuiHtiamtj, to the date when 
liie Britiiih Chuich sent its r^resentatives to Aries and 
Sardica, and when the Bishop of Colonia Camulodimiim 
signed his name protesting against the Donatists. 

The Antiquary recognizes, in the modem Colchester, the 
ancient Colonia Camulodunnm, and revels in the inex- 
haustible stores of Boman remidns, with which the city- 
teems ; he traces the ruined TiUa, the great roads, and the 
remains of camps ; tbe cinerary urns, in long and dismal 
rows, are noted down, the inscribed slab and stone are be- 
fore him, and the thousands of fractured pieces of fictile 
ware, and the lai^ and solid tiles, give evidence of the art 
and industry of tite local clay workers. The huge walls of 
&e town, the remains of the gates, the mosaic luid common 
tesselated pavements, and the endless variety of corns, have 
still to be described; and it will be found that, if the 
student of Arch£eology will submit to study details, and to 
leave theory for a fixture period, no better arena for his ex- 
ertions can be found, than that of Colchester. 




Oamulodunum fell beneath the attack of an Emperor — ^no 
small honour — and Claudius made the most of his conquest. 
The el^ant historian, who devoted part of his amials to 
British a^Kurs, must be followed -to discover the effects of 
Boman pride and !^ti^ despair, and to leani the fate of 
the Cdoma. Boadioea stands forth on Uie stage of history, 
and the eastern tribes of Britain are ripe for rebellion. 

Early in the struggle, the loeni — the inhabitants of what 
is now t^ district comprised by Suffolk, Huntingdon, Cam- 
bridge, and Norfolk— formed a league, and attacked the 
Prt^iretor, Pablius Oirtorius. They wea-e defeated, and the 
Roman Gairaal turned his attention to the West of Britain. 
Camulodunum, tiie spoil of Claudius, was the point d* appui 
of OstOTiiw in the east ; by fijrtifying it, or by placing a 
lai^ body of taxjops there, he oould keep t^ loeni in chw^ 
and move himself to the scene of his intmded oanqtaign. 
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A colony, supported by a strong. body of veterans, waa 
stationed, rtierefore, on the lands conquered from the enemy. 
Tacitus remarks that the garrison would be able to overawe 
the insurgents, and give to the Allied States a specimen of 
law and civil poUty. 

Ostorius died under latigue and anxiety, and Aulus 
Didiu3, Veranius and Suetonius succeeded, in turn, to the 
command iu Britain ; under the last the revolt of Boadicea 
occurredj and the critical reader may observe, in the des- 
cription given by Tacitus, in his 14th book of the Annals, 
that Camidodunum was not, as yet, surrounded by a wall. 
It may be quoted as follows : — " What chiefly fired the in- 
dignation of the Iceni and Trinobantes, was the conduct of 
the veterans, lately placed as a colony, at Camuloduniun. 
These men treated the Britons with cruelty and oppression ; 
they drove the natives from their habitations ; and, calling 
them by the opprobrious names of slaves and captives, added 
insult to their tyranny. In these acts of oppression, the 
veterans were supported by the common soldiers, a sot of 
men, by their habits of life, trained to hcentiousness, and, 
in their turn, expecting to reap the advantages of a veteran. 
The temple built in honour of Claudius, was another cause 
of discontent. In the eyes of the Britons, it seemed the 
citadel of eternal slavery. The priests appointed to officiate 
at the altars, with a pretended zeal for religion, devoured 
the whole substance of the country. To over-run a colony 
which lay quite naked and exposed, without a single forti- 
fication to defend it, did not appear to the incensed and 
angry Britons, an enterprise that threatened either danger 
or difficulty." The fact was, the Boman Generals attended 
to improvements of taste and elegance, but neglected the 
nsefid. They embellished the province, and took no care 
to defend it. So says Tacitus. We all know what fol- 
lowed. The Eomans shut themselves up in the Temple of 
Claudius, which was taken by storm, after a siege of two 
days, and the ruin of the colony was complete. Eight 
hundred and sixty years after the above-mentioned occur- 
rences, we find, in the Saxon Chronicle, that Eadward the 
elder, son of Alfred the Great, erected two fortresses at 
Hertford, and one at Witham, and that the Danes, who had 
held Essex for 30 years, suffering a defeat at Wigmoie, 
were, in their turn, besieged by the Saxons of Essex, Kent, 
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and Surry, in Colchester. It is written, " These now as- 
sembled together and invested Colchester, which they took, 
and slew all the Danes whom they found in the place." 
Subsequently it states, " "With a West Saxon army he 
(the King) proceeded to Colchester, in which he placed a 
strong garrison, and the walls of which he caused to be 
repaired." Another authority says, " Touecestra muro 
lapideo oingitur. . . . Ad Coleceastram abiit et murum 
illius redintegravit." The walls of Colchester were, there- 
fore, standing before the time of the son of Alfred. Col- 
chester is not mentioned in the reigns of Ethelred and 
Alfred, but it is to be observed that tiie Danish excursions 
did not, until a late period, affect North Essex. Their 
destructive march, was from East Anglia, from Norfolk and 
Suffolk to the Thames, about Eeadmg ; it would appear 
that there was a something in the way of their progress 
through Essex, probably a garrison and fortification at 
Colchester and London. As the attacks of the Danish jarls 
became more frequent, better organized, and evidently upon 
a concerted plan, the district around Colchester submitted 
to them, and the town fell into their hands. There is no 
evidence to prove that a struggle took place at Colchester, 
at the time of the Norman Conquest; and Domesday, 
although it informs us of the existence of Churches, priests. 
Halls, and Eoyal property in the town, throws no light 
upon the subject of the Wall. 

After the Norman Conquest, the Walls were kept in re- 
pair by the authorities of the town, and in the reign of 
Edward III., several persons were indicted for beating off, 
or meddling with, the parapet stones ; also for digging pits 
near to the foundation.* Morant observes — "But more 
care seems to have been taken to repair and keep it up in 
the time of King Kichard II., than in any other reign; 
for notice is t^en in the oath book (§ Kic. II.) that the 
bailiffs and commonalty were daily repairing the stone 
Walls of the town, where they most wanted.f The cost 
of repairing so large a structure, of keeping up the gates, 
fosse, and approaches, appears to have &llen heavily upon 
the townspeople, especidly as they were otherwise heavily 

■ See Morant, Book i., p. 6. Sot. cur, 2G Edward III,, membt. yel rot. 6. 
t Btlliri et conunimitBi do novo faciunt de die in diem muros lapideos diets villd 
repuniTi, prout nmime iodigot, p, SB, vol. 3. i 
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taxed ; to r^ere them, the King did, of his especial grace 
and favour, exempt the burgessea of Colchester from the 
<jiarge of sliding representatiTes to Parliament lor three 
years, and aftersrards for fire years, " upon account of the 
(freat expencee they wwe at, in repairing their Wall, mih 
lime and stone, for the safety of the tovn against all ia- 
Taders."* 

Bang Biobard, in the sixteenth year uf his reign, granted 
his Boyal licence to Balph Algar, Stephen Bartm and Heniy 
Bosse, giving them the power to grant and asaign two 
messuages, four acres of land, and the advowBtm of the 
Hosjrit^ of the Holy Ciosa, to the bailifife and commraialty, 
and their sueoessora, as a help towards mending and repair- 
ing the Wallfl of the town-t 

The Hospital of the Holy Cross was without the Walls, and is known 
as tlie " Crouched Friars." It has given the name of " Crouch " to the 
present entrance of the London rosd, and here and there its ruined mul- 
lions and tracery are seen occnpjii^ ^oble potdtieBB. Mixed up aa it 
is with the finance of the Walls, seme part at its singular history may 
as w«Il be mentioned. Uoiant, as usual, gives everything tfiat ran be 
found up<w the subject. The house was a convent bt crossed (or, as the 
old ^JJ^gl'"*' word is,) for Crouchod Frian, of the order of St. Aagnatiii, 
who were bound to celebrate Divine service in the Chapd here ; and also 
an Hospital, for the reception of poor people. Ita founder was Williaa 
de Lanvallei, lord of the manor of Stamwsy; whealsixg^vethuMtopawtage 
fbr fotting twelve hogs, yearly, in his wood al Shrub ukd Wildeahey, and 
pasture Sat two eows. The advowssa ^ the Ho^tal belonged to his 
sacoeseors ; and when Sing Ri<Aiafd was looking about for aomekody to 
TOb, in order to {dease die people of Colchester, it was found that the 
manor of Stanway, and the advowBon, was helA hj Bflbert Kmnett, of 
Walter Lord Fitzwalter, by the service of a pair of gilt qmre, or six- 
pence. The damage done to the Hospital revenues by the King's grant, 
was, however, an eyesore to the good people of Colchester, for the poor 
were neglected, and Divine service could not be performed ; and, 1^ re- 
preseiitati(«is, an indu^ence was granted in 1401-2, to raise money. — 
This deed relieves the sinners of those days, fbr various periods, for cer- 
tain considerations, t 

The revenues, however, were retained by the authorites, for r^raing 
the WaU, until the reign of Henry VII., when some iataest was mad* 
for the Hospital ; and the bEuUS) and commonalty restored the two m«s- 

■ Bot Fft. 6 Bichaid II., p. 2, m. 36 ; and othen in 12 and 17 Buluird. 

t Jfonwl in ■ sots p. i, Book L, Hut. of CoL, pres tlis raetnd. 

. % ibrant — Appgndix, ITo. xr. 
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suagcs, mnd (bur acres trf land. But both Henry IV., and Henry V., 
exMnptcd the townspeople &om the expense of seading members to Par- 



The chamberlain of the town was naually infitructed to 
attend to the repairs of the WalL 

In 1648, Colcfaester was occupied by a Boyalist forcej 
and besi^ed by Fairfax ; the Walls were nearly destroyed, 
the Churches, the splendid Priory and its Church injured^ 
and many score of private houses burnt. In the descrip- 
tion of the siege, repeated mention is made of the Wal^ 
At the very commencement of the siege, the Boyalists en- 
deavoured to strengthen the Walls of the town, fortifyii^ 
those places which were most defenceless, and casting up 
rampui» and counterscarps, as .a great {^ of the town 
required ; the town being in all places, very weak : neitiier 
had it any more than one flanker about it, and that very 
bad too, which was called the Old Fort or Balkon.* 

Again, we read that, one afternoon, the besiegers planted 
four great pieces of battering cannon, and flr^ 140 great 
rfiot against the Town Wall, but did very little hurt ; onty 
beat off the tops of two old towers upon it, and killed titree 
men. The batteries which worked against the south- 
eastern and south-western angieci of tlie Wall, and against 
the middle of the northern curtain, did a great deal of mis- 
chi^, and Hm great iHreaches now existing in Hnoae places, 
are to be traced to the time of the ^^e. 

Fair&z, on the ca^tulation ci the town, ordered Hae 
Walls to be demolished, but it required harder blows than 
those of his soldi^s, to destroy what had resisted time for 
more than fifteen oenturim. He ordered as follows :-— 

" I deeire. Mr. Mair of Colcbester, to give present order for the hrii^- 
ing in and deliTering unto Thomaa Mathew, Captcun of the pioneers, SOO 
spades, pickaxes, sborolls and hatchets, for the demoliehing of the woikee 
tmd part of the Walls about the town of Colchester. — Qiven under my 
hand, the 1st September, 164S. " FAIRFAX." 

They, doubtlessly, overthrew much of the parapet of the 
Wall, but soon gave up the attempt in despair. No provision 
was made for the restoration of the Wall, and it has ever 
ouace been either kept in repair, by those upon whose 
property it has impinged, or has been allowed to go to min, 

■ Morant, p. 61, b. i. 
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or has been destroyed. Some years ago, a great mass of 
the Western Wall fell, and blocked up the road on the 
Balkan Hill ; so strong did it hold tc^ether, that earefiil 
blasting alono, enabled the engineers to remove it 

Of the gates, but one is in existence, and that has bat 
one areh remaining, bnt it is a most interesting specimen. 
Morant does not notice it, but may be quoted as foIloTVB, 
coucraming the others : — * 

" In these Walls there are four gates — 1. Head-gate, 
called in records Heved, or Haved-gate, and in Latin Porta 
Capitalis, now taken down ; 2. North-gate ; 3. East-gate ; 
and 4. St. Botolph's-gate. East-gato fell down in 1651. 
There are three posterns — 1. In St. Mary's diurchyard; 
2. Schere-gate, or South postern ; 3. Bye or lUver-gate, 
tak^ down in 1659."t 



DAXE OP THE EHECTION OF THE WALL. 

Ko inscription has ever been foimd, either in Colchcst^ 
0r upon tho Wall, indicating the Emperor, legions, and 
cohorts, by whom ibis ^^nd memorial of Boman design 
and persererance was erected ; yet no city contains such 
evidence of continuous Boman occupation. 

The coins found in the cemeteries outside the West Wall, 
belong to the Emperors prior to Antoninus Pius, and those 
of Yespasian, Claudius and Trajan abound; it has been 
carefully noticed, by tilie owner of the property where 
the urn burial was formerly conducted, that tiiere are no 
coins of the lower empire in the urns, but that when coins 
are found, they are to be attributed to the early period of 
the Boman Empire. 

The two hundred coins discovered from time to time at 
the Hospital, on a space of loss than five acres, belong, for 
the most part, to the Emperors before Severus, and the 
Ve^aaian, Trajan and Antonino types arc very good ; the 
coins of the Constantine fiimily are plentiful, but not in 
excess; and those of Carausius and Allectus are wanting. 

■ Hr. Boach Smith and the Bav. C. H. Ilartaborno havo noticed ths gate not 



ta villM found in the lost part of this paper. 

t Xeranf, p. 7. It is much to be regrotted that Horant KiTca so slie^ht b, description 
of these gat«a and of the Wall. I learn, fl>>m one of tho oldest inhabitants, that the 
piers of the arches of the East-gate indicated a central carrjago road and a foot-way 
on each side. 
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Between the Hospital and the West Lodge — ^the great 
cemetery — ^the ground has been frequently disturbed, and 
the Grammar School excavations produced but few ooins-; 
of these, those of Carausius abound, and the Constantino 
series is in excess. 

By the side of the Balkan Hill, the coins found, have 
been those- of the British series, also Consular, Family, 
Triumvir, and of the whole empire ; and I have in' my 
possession a denarius of Vespasian, with the Judeea Capta 
on the reverse, and a second bronze of the s^ne Emperor, 
also with the Judjea Capta type. These were found, one 
immediately within the Wall, in the Rectory grounds at 
St. Mary-at-the- Walls, and the other in the g^unds of the 
Union-house, without the Wall. All these refer to the 
ground before the West Wall. 

Facing the South Wall, and at the bottom of tbe valley 
which formed the artificial fosse to the west of tho gate of 
St Botolph, there is a la^o brewery ; in digging its foun- 
dations (wMch certainly did not cover throo acres), no less 
than 168 Boman coins, several Norman, and a few Stuart 
were found. I had some difficulty in arranging tho Boman 
aeries, on account of thoir corroded condition, bat the fol- 
lowing is a list of them : — 



Augustus 
Claudius 



Domitiaii - 
Sablua 
Faustina - 
Julia Maesa 
Gallienus • 
Postumus - 
Victorinus - 
Tetricus — elder 
Tetrious— j unior 
Claudius Gothicne 
Probus 



Carausius - 






- 2T 


Conatantiiiue 


- 27 


Constans - 


- 10 










UrURoma 




Flavia Theodora - 








ValcnR - 





Doubtful and ill^ble - 12 
Total bronze coins 16&* 



The lower empire coins predominate here. In making 
excavations in the track of a cloaca, which ran underneath 

■ John Bawliee, £aq., H.A., of Abberlon, proaaulsd Uiiho to tlu Bociatj'. 
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a ruined gateway in the Korth Wall, and iriiich was abso- 
lutely filled with Bouum antiquities, tlie following bionze 
ooiiu weie found : — 



Domitiim - 






Tn4m ' - 




Cwatwu • 


MaicAureUw • 






Serenifi 




Coiubiatinu»,juti. 


Probufl - - 




Valens - - 


Claudius OoUuGus 




Valentimaiius - 


Tetricui • 




Doubtful - 


Victorinua - 


2 




CaruuiuB - 


3 


Total No. of a 



Morant gives his series of coins in the History of Col- 
cheater, and refers to the collection of Charles Grey. In 
botij of those there is a surplus of coins of the earlier 
Emperors, and in my collection of some 43 denarii, found 
in Colchester, during the last few years, there are — 



Family and TrlumTir 


5 


Verufl 




AugUBtUB . 

ViteUius . 






Sep. SereruB 
Goto . 




Teqnsiaii . 
Domitian . 






Julia Maeaa 
Alex Sererus 




■ftajau . 
Hodriau . 






FliiHpputf . 
Claudius II. 




Julia . 










AntouinuBP 








Fan§tiiia 






Total . 


CommoduB . 











'She bronze ooins ec^leoted by me, range thron^tout <^e 
whole series, and those of the types of Claudius I., Trajan 
and Vespasian are very numerous. 

The localities from which these several collections of coins 
came, are close to, underneath, and a little remoredfirom the 
Walls ; and it wiU be noticed that very little can be gleaned 
from them, in evidence of the date of the erection of the 
Walls of Colchester ; but they prove that the Eomans ooou- 
pied the town, dnrii^ the whole of their stay in Britain, 
and that there was no access of importance to Colchester, 
during the reigns of Carausius aiid Constautinus Magnus. 
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Motant notiees the following ^t : — ^That, just within the 
gate of St. Botolph, a cinerary nm was discoTered, contain- 
ing bones and a coin of Bomitian ; and here and there, 
about the area witMn the WalU, urns, containing burned 
bonee, have been found. I possess a glass laclffymatory 
(ungentarium^ which was found with other antiquities, 
consisting of fragments of urns, moitaiia, ftagments of 
Bamian ware, and tops of amphone, upon a tesselated pave- 
ment in the Botanic Garden; and, under this pavement, 
which consisted of a layer of concrete and superimposed 
tesserce, was a coin of Diva Faustina, and a classical head 
in terra cotta. Kow, the laws concerning extramural in- 
terments, were strenuously insisted upon in the cleanly 
Boman times, and it has been argued that, because the 
aepulcbral urn has been found within the Walls of Colchester, 
these could not have been erected, until a date later thui 
that of tbs coin contained in the urn — not until after the 
time of Domitian, aj>. 96. 

The ruin of the colony at Canmlodunum, by Boadicea, 
took place in a.d. 62, and the defeat of the Britons sno- 
eeeded their victory with little delay. The next ten jeexB 
were not marked by any Boman conquest in Britain, and 
it lis evident, from what followed, tlmt the invaders had 
hard work to hold their own ', however, at the expiration 
of l^t time, FetiliuB is foond fighting the Brigantes, a 
tribe to the north of the Iceni and Trinobantes. It may be 
inferred, then, that at the date A.n. 73, the subjection of the 
tribes south of the Brigantes, was complete, and that, when 
ilie Br^;antes were subdued, and Agncola had carried the 
eagles to the Grampians, the paoifioati<m of the tribes, 
anund ih.& spot where the Clau^an colony once flourished, 
was perfeotfid. 

By the end of the reign of Hadrian, a.d, 138, the coa- 
itraetion of the Walt in ti^e north of Britain, had removed 
Use necessity for fortifying cities south of it, and there is 
no monument, no inscription of tiiat inscription-loving Em- 
peror, to denote, that he or his legions built the Wall at 
Colchester: and it is not probable that, had he had a 
hand in it, ihe commemorative tablets, ao common in the 
Great Wall in North Britain, would have been neglected. 

The return of the Bomans to the colony, was, of course, 
followed by its fortification^ they had been caught once, and 
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were not likely to trust themselTCs, a second time, to the 
tender mercies of the Briton ; and it must be admitted, that 
there are great probabilities of their immediate return after 
the Boadicean war. The old site was selected, on account 
of its commanding military position, and the rampart of 
earth, subsequently to be faced by a wall and surmounteil by 
a parapet, was commenced. The lines of the intended for- 
tification were traced out, and the wrecks of the former 
habitations were covered, as the rampart grew, or built in 
amongst the rubble work of the Wall, in course of time.* 

But the Wall was not built in a day, or a year, for, from 
the peculiar geologic formation of the district, no stone 
offered itself; the clay cliffs by the sca-sido had to be dug 
into, to discover and obtain the so-called septaria, of which 
the bulk of the Wall was to be formed ; and, when found, 
they had to be transported to the town, and cut into long 
slabs, and faced by the hammer. The tiles or bricks, 
which were to bind the septaria in coiurses, had to be made, 
and the dense specific gravity, close texture, and size of the 
Eoman tiles of the Wtul, were only to be obtained by caro- 
ftd moulding and burning ; according to the authorities of 
those days, a tile took five years to make. Moreover, the 
rubble work, which fiUs up the centre of the Wall, had to 
be collected, and the remains of former buildings Iwoken 
up, to swell its amount. The dense and hard mortar, made 
of lime, sand, pebble, brick-dust, and pieces of tile, in vary- 
ing proportions, required long and careftd manu&cture, and 
the chalk district of Sudbury and Grays, must have been 
di]^ into, and tiie tile mill must have been well worked. 
Mtmy years must have elapsed, ere the Wall was perfected, 
but one uniform plan was kept in view; and it may be as- 
serted with great reason, that the natLve Briton slaved un- 
der the taskmastership of the Boman veteran and colonist, 
in the formation of the bulwark, and sighed at the hapless 
prospect^ when legion after legion poured narthwacds to the 
Caledonian war. 

PEB6EENT CONDrnON OF THE WALL. 

In some places, houses have been built in the town ditch, 
and the Wall has been made to serve as the back wall of 

* A rained rwidence, of Bonuui plan and woik, was fonnd to hxn been built over hy 
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these structures; in others, it has been so incorporated 
with ruinous tenements, that it is only to be discovered 
with difficulty ; but, for the most part, the Wall has suf- 
fered very little from the attempts of those who ought to 
know better, than to destroy on interesting reUc of the 
olden time. Except in one or two places, the foundation 
of the Wall can bo traced, where the superstructure is 
wanting. In many parts, the Wall is well preserved, and 
looks, even now, serviceable and neat ; but in very exposed 
situations, its ruinous condition is highly picturesque, the 
jagged moss and lichen-covered stones, cropping out of the 
earOi, more like primary rock, than anythong produced by 
the hand of man. This is particularly the case in the North 
Wall ; and the walk at ite base, with the river in view, is 
really very pretty. The dense tilos or bricks, in courses of 
four, resist the disintegrating effects of frost, heat, and 
moistm-o, much better than the septaria ; consequently, in 
many places the tiles project a foot or more, beyond the 
level of the stone work, which is deeply eroded, and the 
seat of lichens ^most peculiar to it, of many interesting 
plants, and of not a few insects and moUusea, well worthy 
of notice. On the Balkan Hill there are some remains of 
the facing of the outside of the Wall — the septaria are found 
cut with a perfectly clean fece, which is exactly on a level 
with the edge of the course of tile. Such was the original 
condition of the whole of the Wall, and when a large portion 
of the inside was exposed, by the removal of part of the 
rampart of earth along the North Wall, the same carefnlly- 
cxecuted style of maadnry was discovered. — ^See plate 2.J 

The level of the foundation of the Walls, is not the 
same throughout, and that of the- South WaJl is higher 
than that of the North, the East Wall suffering an incline 
in its level to the North and the West Wall, a very pre- 
cipitous descent in the same direction. This occurs, from 
the ground upon which the town is built, rising ftx)m the 
river to form a table land, which is bounded on the South 
by a descent, a valley, and a corresponding ascent. This 
valley is more or less artificial, but it formed an important 
fosse to tho defences in the olden time ; but when the 
monastic establishments crowded the land, one was built in 
the valley — the Priory of St. Botolph, and another crowned 
the opposite height — the Abbey of St. John. The level of 
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the river is but slightly aborc that of the ocean, now tii6 
tide flows to East Bridge; and formerly (when not rratricted 
by lock and mill) it must have dclugiMl the meadows up the 
valley of the Cohie, The river bottom, and all on a level 
with it, and some hundreds of feet below, is eomposed of 
dark blue black clay — the London clay. Over it, except 
on the river and on the meadow, is piled a mass of gravel 
and sand, to form the hill of Colchester ; on this is a well- 
drained ntould. It follows, that the whole of the foundation 
of the Wall, except that portion which is on the meadows, just 
above high-wBtcr level, is built on sand. The foundation, 
where I had an opportunity of examining it — at the spot in 
the North Wall, where the Grey Fri^^ and Holly-tree 
properties adjoin — was very massive and broad. Composed 
of flints, scptaria, and a dense mortar, harder, even now, 
than the stony part, it was laid upon a flat snr^ce of sand, 
well rammed and beaten. First upon this sand some mortar 
was spread, then large flints and septaria, then more mortar 
was added, and about two feet and a half of this irr^^olar 
woA was perfected. 

The first course of tiles was laid upon the foundation, and 
every attention paid to its beii^ perfectly level. The 
thickness of the Wall is not equal to that of the foundation, 
by threa feet, and the dense foundation, or base, pn^eots 
some eighteen inches without and within the Walls. Thus^ 
at the place where these observationB were made, where I, 
with many oth^«, walked beneath the Wall, having ita 
rag^d base fca* my archway, the Wall was eight feet thick, 
tmd its base eleven feet. There is no slope between the 
Wall and its base; the first course of tiles is {Jaced eighteen 
inches within the boundary of &e work below it, and then 
four rows of septaria are superimposed. 

The lowest course of tile goes through the whole breadth 
of the WaU, but the second, and all the others, are only 
supeificiaL There are some exceptions to this rule. 

Throughout the whole length of the Walls, the cours«i 
of tile run continuously, sometimes being laid perfectly 
level, at other places following the incline of the eur&ce ; 
the lowest course is nearly always invisible, being covered 
with earth ; but the second, third, fourth, and sometimes 
fifth, run like parallel zones, each being separated from the 
one above and below, by rows of septaria. Looking at the 
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&CC of the Wall, in places where its condition is still good, 
above the soil at the base, four rows of squarish-faced septaria 
are seen, cither placed one iiumediately over the other, or, 
moat usually, so as to place the centre of the horizontal edge 
of the upper stone, over the vertical edge of the two below 
it. Then is a course of long but narrow tiles, consisting of 
four alternately superimposed rows, separated by thick 
mortar, in which, for the most part, crumbled tile is found. 

On these, four more rows of septaria, and then, again, a 
course of four tiles is seen. This is repeated, in some places, 
to the fifth row of tiles, and probably, when the parapet 
was complete, a sixtii existed. The mortar employed to 
bind the septaria together, is not, in every place, as hard 
as that between the rows of tile, neither does it always 
contain pounded tUe, but often is very sandy and friable. 
But nothing can be harder than the mortar of the tile 
courses ; and as a rule, the tile splits rather than lose its 
tenacious concrete. 

The brown grey courses of septaria, covered with dark 
lichens, and swarming with vegetation in the interstices, is 
relieved by the opaque and brilliant dark red of the tile 
courses, and when the foliage is richly green, or sparkling 
from the effects of intense sunlight upon the damp leaves, 
the beauty of the combination of colours is very great, and 
has even excited the admiration, and afforded the subject, 
for the pencil of the greatest of modem colourists. 

Where the face of the Wall is very ruinous, and where 
the tiles have been removed, it is found that the centre of 
the structure is tileless, and consists of rubble, into whose 
composition large, perfect, or small irregular and fragmen- 
tary septaria^ enter. So, in places where the WaU. has 
been cut through, the deficiency of tiles in the centre is 
observable; but, nevertheless, there is some order in the 
rubble structure. In some places, fractured tiles, with red 
tile mortar, are built in, they are, evidently, portions of a 
ruined wall or building ; in others, the herring-bone order 
of masonry prevaila, 

At the gates, the tile courses arc either continued 
through the Wall, or else they usurp the praition of the 
septaria aa well ; in feet, wherever additional strength 
was required, tile work was employed to assist the weaker 
septaria. 

3 
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The tiles, for they ought to be called so, inasmuch as 
they have no resembhuice to modem bricks, are of various 
lengths, breadths, and tiiicknesses ; the properties of hard- 
ness, denseness, of lack of porosi^, and of great specifio 
gravity, ia common to all. As a rule, they are of the same 
dark red colour throughout, but a few have a centre of dark 
blue ; they are laminated, and the clay is evidently very 
fine, 'Marks are found upon them of the impressions of 
finger tops, circles produced by their manufacturers, impres- 
sions of the hoofs of some small deer ; and those of feet of 
the dog and pig are not unusual. The tiles are perfectly 
flat, and have sharp edges. The following are the dimensions 
of a series in the Wall, as taken from several observations : — 

Meantrementi in lili. 
1 — 11 inches in length (in the fiice of the Wall) 1| inches thick. 
11 
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The space occupied by the tows of septaria between the 
courses of Hie, was not the same, at all elevations of the 
Wall. The following are some measurements : — 

1 >— 22 inches, consisting of four rows of septaria and mortar. 

2 — 24 

3 — 24 

4 — 26 „ „ 
5-32 

6 — 22J „ „ 

7 — 28 

8 — 20 „ „ 

9 — 24 „ 
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6 — 10 




7 — 15 
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The scptaria were either cut to present a plane face, or in 
the central rubble work were laid in all forms. The follow- 
ing are measurements of scptaria, as taken from the face of 
the Wall:— 

Inches. 
♦Length of septaria— ^uje, 19, 6 J, 6, 8, 10, 11, 7, 9, 22. 
Height . . . 6, 6, 4, 5, 5, 19, 6, C, 6. 

Length of BCptaria — face, 11, 11, 9, 6, 6. 
Height . .5,5,5, 5, 5. 

The height of the courses of tile may be stated as follow^ 
from several examinations : — 



6 — 10 inches. 



3 — 10 
4—9 



Some fragments of calcaircous tufa arc built up with the 
scptaria, but the geologist recogmzes them as a late forma- 
tion and not as belonging to volcanic rocks. 

Pieces of petrifled wood, and very small portions of 
rounded gi'anitc, flint, and lias, also are found in the bas- 
tion overlooking the Balkan Hill, but all these substances 
are constantly thrown up on the coast of the pMi; of Essex 
whence the scptaria are derived. 

The scptaria are hardly worthy of the name of stone, 
being nothing but concreted London clay, the concretion 
being laminated concentrically. Thus, a large lump in the 
clay cliff is rolled down to the beach, and if it be cut in 
half, the concentric outlines of its concreted layers will bo 
seen ; there is a disposition in the mass to split in the direc- 
tion of its lamina;, and at right angles to these ; but by 
careful cutting, a most durable face may be established. 
Cement stone is the modem name, and they are dredged up 
off the clay banks near the Orwell ; but the septaria, cm- 



* The TSTTiDg size of tlie acntaria depended upon the skill of those who cut them, 
and (hat of the tilo upon the EliriDkuig trom the sizo of the anpaal moulds during 
their long-continued drj'ing pinceBS, 12 inches, or 18 inclics in length, and 3 inchm 
in thicicnees, of claf , would, in process of time, before burning, lose, b^ the 
tion of the clay consequent upon Jte lose of moisture. 
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ployed for building, ■were not dredged, but dug out of the 
cliff, for the salt TPater destroys the solidity of fiie stone. 

There are no descriptions of the architecture of the gates, 
and no faithful drawing of any one mentioned by Morant ; 
but the inde&tigable Boach Smith, gave a notice to the 
antiquarian world, some years ago, of an entrance into the 
town which had been overlooked, even by our accurate hi»- 
torian.* Another was discovered, during some excavations 
in 1852, by Mr. Lewis, of Colchester, and there are traces 
of a third, between the so-called Kye-gate, and that last 
discovered. These will be noticed in the detaik of the 
WaU. 

The Walls are nearly on a line with the principal divisions 
of the compass ; thus the Wall nearest the river Colne, looks 
north and south, and is built on a line drawn east and west ; 
the South WaU is also nearly east and west in its direction, 
but its eastern end is very much curved ere it meets the 
Eastern Wall, which joins it, on the east, to the Northern 
Wall, The curve of connexion between the Northern and 
the Eastern Walls, is not so decided a^ that between the 
Southern and Eastern. 

The direction of the Eastern Wall is nearly as possible 
north and south, so is that of the Western. But there is a 
slight divergence in the Eastern, which consequently adds 
some 30 yards in length, to the Southern Wall, The Northern 
WaU is, according to my measurement, exactly 1,000 yards 
in length, calculating from the centre of tiie curve which 
joins it to the Western WaU, to the centre of that which 
joins it to the Eastern. 

The Eastern Wallis 516J yards long, calculating from the 
centre of the curves ; it forms an obtuse angle with t^e 
Northern, and a slightly acute curve with the Southern 
Wall, consequently the termination of the Southern WaU is 
more to the oast, than that of the Northern. 

The South WaU is 1,033J yards long, and the West WaU 
is 560 yards long. 

On account of the West WaU beiug more than 30 yards 
longer than the Eastern, and of the South WaU being as 
many yards longer than the Northern, the shape of the space 
enclosed by the Walls, is a rather irregular paraUelogram. 

■ Honnt lived clou to tbe Balkan-gate, 7et did not deaotib« it 
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The river Colne and its meadows, arc to the north of the 
Northern Wall the river approaching to about a hundred 
yMxis in the middle of the Wall, hut diverging at either 
end ; the base of this part of the Town WaJl, is generally 
spe^cing, elevated but a little above the level of the meadows, 
for the ground undulates but slightly, and it is for the most 
part placed just where the abrupt northern inclination of 
the soil, within the town, terminates in the flat meadowa, 
which, in former times, were marshy and frequently over- 
flooded. 

There is a deepish fosse at the eastern end of the North 
Wall, but it is not a remnant of the Boman period. 

The Eastern Wall is also parallel with the Colne, which 
is considerably removed from it; its base runs midway 
along the incline of the East Hill of Colchester, and at ite 
southera termination, overlooks a deep and wide natural 
fosse. 

The South Wall is not protected by the river, but the 
level of the soil at its base, is continued downwards to form 
a very considerable valley, thanks to the natural undulation 
of the ground. The surface of the groimd, upon which the 
South Wall is built, is very much higher, than the level of 
the North Wall; it results, that the West and EastWaUs of 
the town, are built, for the most part, down the incline of a 
hill. 

A careful survey of the Walls, enables me to assert that 
the original plan of their formation was strictly followed 
out, and that the irregularity in their line and length, was 
a }i^ of the scheme of rendering all the irregularities of 
the ground available for the purposes of fortification. The 
Boman work remains, to a great extent, to this day; most of 
the subsequent reparations of Saxon and Norman, appear to 
have crumbled away, and late excavations, made to discover 
the inner facing of the Wall, e:q)Osed it looking as neat and 
as strong as if it had been built during this century. 

In some parts, the Wall was built to &ce a rampart of 
eMth, whiab was composed of the earth of the fosse beyond 
and the soil of the foundation of the Wall ; a parapet was 
added when the Wall had Teached the top of the rampart ; 
but in other parts the Wall stood alone, and without ram- 
part. This last condition was hot frequent, but traces of it 
exist in the North Wall ; the former is nearly universal, and 
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as a rule, the level of the soil within the Walls, is more than 
10 foot higher than that immediately without the Walls. 

The whole surface of Colchester, i.e., within the Walls, 
is so encumhered with the supcllex Romana, that it is diffi- 
cult to discover the original elevation which it had with 
respect to the Wall, but by placing the level as that of the 
tesselated pavements found near the Walls, the difficulty 
may be removed. 

There are the remains of a large tesselated pavement at 
each of the angles of the space enclosed by the Walls, they 
are useful guides to the level of the Eoman vise, and when 
they formed part of the mansions of the colonists, must have 
contributed to awaken Italian memories. 

If the antiquary expect to find the Walls of Colchester, 
and their gates and approaches, traced according to the rules 
of castrametation, given by Polybius, or by Ilyginus, he 
will be disappointed, for there ai-c many startling deviations 
from the received notions. It may be suggestod, however, 
that in towns, the rules of castrametation were not carried 
out. 

Thus, the imperial camp, the camp described by Hyginiis, 
was oblong in its outline, the two longer sides being at equal 
distances from the " Groma," standing in the middle of the 
principal street ; the general rule was, for the length to ex- 
ceed the breadth by one-third, and the Praetorian and Decu- 
man gates, and the two Portse Principales, were at stated ■ 
distances in the Walls. The Praetorian gate was at the end 
of the street which led from the centre of the via prin- 
cipalis — it was in the centre of one of the shorter Walls ; 
whilst the Decuman gate was opposite, and in the centre of 
the other shorter Wall. The Portse Principales were in the 
longer Walls, were opposite to each other, and not quite 
central. In large camps, a street, the via Quintana, which 
ran parallel with the principal street, but near the Decuman 
gate end, had gates. The via Pnetoria did not traverse the 
camp, but stopped short at the "Groma;" and the via 
Quiutana was not cut at right angles by any central street. 

But in Colchester, the long Walls are nearly twice the 
length of the short j the gates in the shorter Walls, are not 
central, and but two are placed in any position by which 
they can be recognized as the ends of viie in the longer 
Walls. 
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The great Balkan-gate led to the Eoman road, ■which; 
after traversing the cemcterieB, proceeded to London ; but 
the oppraite gate, East-gate, now not in existence, but 
represented by the road on East Hill, appears, in the Eoman 
time, not to have led anywhere by a main or great road, for 
the antiquary searches, in vain, for fioman relics along the 
course 8uch road must have taken. Eeasonable doubts 
have been expressed, as to the propriety of placing the 
entrance of the road from Venta Icenoiimi, at East Hill ; 
its most direct line would have been to cross the river, 
opposite the gate lately discovered at the Holly-trees. 
Which gate was nearest tlie enemy ? Was the Balkan or 
East-gate the Pnetoriau ? There is quite as much to be 
said for cither, and the candid enquirer, who will study the 
plan of the camp of Hyginus, and compare it with the plan 
of the Walls and gates of Colchester, will, perhaps, own 
that Head-gate and Nortli Hill-gate ought to be the gates of 
the Via Quintana, and St. Botolph's-gate the Porta Princi- 
palis dext, J but fiurther considerations will cause him to aban- 
don the placing the principal gate elsewhere than at Head- 
gate, and to throw Hyginus and his notions to the winds. 

The force of circumstances, rather than the principles of 
scientific engineering, influenced the shape of the Walls, 
and the choice of the entmnces. 

There is tliis important fact to be considered, that the 
entrance of the Eoman road, on the West at the Balkan 
fort, was oblique and not at right angles with the West 
Wall, but at an acute angle with the southern portion of 
the West Wall ; this entrance is surrounded by remains of 
British antiquities ; and, in a military sense, commands the 
deep and precipitous hill which leads down to the river. 
There was every reason for placing the West Wall in its 
present position, and for continuing the portion north of the 
gate down to the river. The river and the mprsh assisted 
in the completion of the strong position. There was no 
reason why the Wall to the south of the gate should be 
more extended than it was, for, had it been increased in 
length, it would have been placed either in the bottom of a 
shallow valley, or else half-way up the incline, which looks 
upon Colchester from the south. 

The South Wall was carried farther to the east, than was 
correct in theory, to reach well down the eastern slope of 
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the aurfece of that part of the town ; and the bend in the 
river determined the length of the North Wall. The more 
the ground is studied, the more credit must be given to the 
sagacity of the engineers, who planned the line of defence ; 
any shortening or curtailing of the Walls would have given 
advantages to an attacking party. 




Morant has not left any detailed description of the Walls 
of Colchester ; but, fortunately, they are so accessible, and 
the antiquary is so kindly received by the proprietors of 
the garden land, against which the old structure rests, that 
any one, with a measuring rod, tape, and note book, can 
complete the survey in a day. My measurements, I believe 
to be as correct as was possible for me to make them, under 
every facility, except the possession of the technical know- 
ledge of a land surveyor. The survey commenced in the 
garden of the Eeetory of St. Mary-at-the- Walls, close to the 
house, and was carried along the circuit of the Walls, until, 
the starting point was attained. In the following descrip- 
tion of the results of the survey, it is almost impossible to 
avoid associating names of possessors with the name of the 
property upon which the Wall rests ; but the most familiar 
and most commonly-received names have been given, ia 
ordOT to assist the survey of any future labourer. 

1.— The K«ctory of St Mary-at>the- Walls, is close to the West Widl ; 
and, on approaching the house, the low parapet of grey scptaria, with a 
covering of grass, at once strikes the eye. The measurement determined 
that the parapet was five feet six inches in height, and five feet thick ; 
but, on looking over, the surface without the Wall is seen many feet 
below the feet of the surveyor. By dropping the tape over the parapet, 
16 J feet were measured, ere it reached the ground; so that, any one look- 
ing from without, towards the Wall, would see 16J feet of that structure. 
la&ct, the snrfoce of the soil within the town, is, for many score of yards. 
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eleven foet higlicr than the surfece of the road and fields outside. There 
is, then, a perpendicular cliff of eleven feet, faced by the Wall, and this is 
continued upwards for 5j feet more, as a parapet. The external face of 
the Wall is very ragged here, and there is irregular herring-bone work 
in ilint and ccptaria ; the couiEes of scptaria are also irregular, from 
frequent repair. 

2.— Was taken 30 yards north of 1. The total height of the Wall is 
17 feet ; of these, 12 &cc the rampart or cliff, the 5 others are parapet> 
S feet is the thickness. This part of the Wall looks out upon a dead level 
of many yards, and then the gronnd undulates slightly. Within, the 
Rectory field is fiat, but evinces a disposition to incline towards the north, 
whore once, ere the reservoir was formed, a considerable descent took 
place. 

3. — The measurement was taken at the head of the reservoir. The 
Wall formed, at this spot, part of the guard-house to the Balkan-gate. 
There is a gate pierced in it, which led from the town into the guard- 
house ; at present, it is blocked up by the masonry of the reservoir, and 
its key-bricks are in a very shattered condition. f6a» plait No. S.J The 
Wall is 15 feet high, both within and without ; there is no rampart to 
face, and the reservoir but blocks up, in part, the street which led to the 
east. The thickness of the Wall is no less than 10 feet. Forming, t» 
has been just mentioned, a part of the guard house, the Wall, when in 
its original condition, was much higher than it is now. The guard-house, 
or chamber, is without the Wall, a portion of this forming its eastern 
boundary ; the other boundaries being a curved Wall, attached by one 
extremity to the Town Wall, and at the other to a straight Wall, which, 
passing at right angles from the Town Wall, meets the end of the curved 
Wall. The shape of the guard-chamber is then peculiar — straight on 
the north and east, curved in the rest. Its roof is destroyed, but the 
masonry of its Walls is very perfect, although an opening has been made 
in the North Wall. The etching (No. 3.) is of the interior, looking 
towards the arch in the Town Wall ; the Wall to the right is slightly 
curved, that to the left is straight. The four rows of tile, succeeded by 
four rows of scptaria, are still preserved, ITiis chamber was described, 
some years ago, by Mr. Roach Smith. 

The Wall suddenly ceases to the south of the guard-chambei-, and an 
arched passage issues from it. fSee plate No. i.J The magnificence of 
the tilework of this great Roman arch cannot be described by my feeble 
pencil, but the inch-thick mortar, and the immense tiles, so cleverly 
turned over an arch of boards, in the first instance, are well worthy of 
the attention of any antiquary. The marks of the original boarding upon 
the mortar still exist. 

This arched passage was the way for foot passengers, and the sides of 
the archway will be observed to incline ; it formed part of the great 
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Western-gate ; it is separated on the south, from the guard-chamber by 
a party Wall, and on the north is a Wall which looked into the way for 
carriages. The guard-house was illuminated by the door alone, and the 
arched passage had no commuoication, either with the guard-house or 
with the carriage way. 

The level of the floor of the passage, is many feet higher than that 
of the present floor of the goard-house, and there was no connexion 
between the two structures. The circular Wall of the guard-house acted 
as a basttoii, aad when the bastion on the north side of the Balkan-gate 
was in its perfect state, the two constituted the Balkan Fort The car- 
riage way is separated from the arched passage to its south by a Wall, 
15 feet La height, and the perfect condition of this Wall is very remark- 
able. The arch over the carriage way has, long since, been thrown down, 
and its north wall simply crops out, here and there, to indicate its 
fbrmer position. 

The plan * will give a better idea of the relative dimensions of this gate, 
and of the size of the bastion overlooking the Balkan Hill. {Seeplale 9.) 

A public-house occupies the interior of the bastion, to the north of the 
gate, and with the exception of the facts, that the bastion is outside the 
Wall, and is of great bulk, nothing can be said or expected to be 
discovered until some lucky accident occurs. There are traces of thick 
walls under the garden of tkis house, and the inner &ce of the bastion is 
seen to resemble that of the curved wall of the guard-house. 

There is every reason for believing, that the portions of the ground-plan 
shaded once existed, and that in this great gate there was a central carriage 
road arched, on either side <rf it a vaulted way for ft»t passengers, and on 
the south side a gpiard-house, whilst on the north there was, in addition 
to a guard-room, a square chamber for superior accommodation. The 
name Balkan (usually spelt Balkeme or Baikem) Fort, so loi^ borne by 
this Roman structure, is Saxon, and not British, as has been freely 
asserted. Balkan means a high ridge, or an elevation dominating a 
valley. I beg to leave the other name, Eolkings Castle, to its fiite, it 
being as absurd as that of King Coel's pump in the High-street of 
Colchester, or of King Coel's kitchen, a gravel-pit, two and a-half miles 
on the London road. The following are the measurements, !cc. : — 
GOARD-SQOM. (Ste plan in plate 5. J 
Meamremetits, S^e. 

Arch (a) leading into the chamber, whose South Wall is curvilinear in its 
outline, but whose North and East Walls are straight. (Guard room : 
tee etching 3.) 

Length of East Wall, including archway. . . . 13 feet. 

Length of North Wall 21 feet. 



* See dcscriptioa of plates. 
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ticngth of line drawn from the Eouth-east to the\ 
north-west eomer , . . . . . ■ ■ ) 

Length of line drawn from centre of the last-men- i 
tioned line to the curved wall . . . , ■ ■ ) 

Length of line drawn from some spot to the north- ) 
eastern comer , , . . , , . . . , J 



6 feet 6 inches. 



12 feet 2 inches. 



Walls of guard-room composed of tile, mortar and septaria. 
Inhere arc visible (take North Walls as the example) — 
4 courses of tile, each course of 4 rows. 
4 „ septaria „ „ „ 

The septaria are lai^c, cut into long &ces, and separated by the 
bonding courses of tiles. Thus wc reckon four rows of septaria, then four 
rows of tile, then four rows of septaria, and other tiles, and so on. The 
mortar is thick, and is composed of pounded tile, lime, pebbles and a 
little sand. 

The septaria course is 22j inches high, but the height of the tile 
course varies from the different thickncHses of the tiles. 

The following is a measurement of ten tiles, taken as their edges &co 
the spectator ii 

1 



oounei in tke Woll ;— 




. 15 inchea 


. If inches thick 


. 10 „ 


. 1! 


..10 


. 2 


. 10 „ .. . 


. 11 


. 6 „ 


. li 


. 10 „ 


. IJ 


• ej 


■ IJ 


.11 


. H 


. 17 „ 


■ IJ 


. 7 


. Ii 



The joist-holes ore 4 feet 10 inches above the prescntfloor. The depth 
will be ascertained at a future time. 

Aboh (a). 

Crown of arch, deep . . . . . . . . 3 feet. 

And composed of . . , . . . . . . . 52 tiles. 

Height of archway from line of joist-holes to lop 

of arch crown . . . . 10 feet. 

Height of joist-holes above foundation . . . , 4 feet 10 inclics. 

Width of archway 5 feet 8 „ 

Length of archway . . . . 9 feet- 

This leads into the guard-room from the town. 
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ILeryA. Width. Thiohten. 

16 inches ,, 11 inches .. 2 inches. 

14} inches .. 10 inches .. 2 inches. 

14 inches .. 10 inches .. Ij inches. 

15 inches . . 9 inches , . 2^ inches. 

16 inches .. 11 inches .. If inches. 
The mortar contiuns pounded tile, and is very thick. 
{See etehing No. 3.) 

Arch op Wat fob Foot pAasKKOBss. 
Crown of arch, deep . . . . . , . . . . 3 feet. 
Height of archway, not including crown . . . . 9 feet 6 inches. 

Width .. .. 7 feet 6 inches. 

Length, probable 37 feet. 

{See etokxHg No. 4 and deiaription ofplatts.) 
Maim Wax fob Cabbiaoes. 

Width of way 11 feet 

Length . . . . . . same as archway for foot passengers. 

The other arches, marked in the groimd-plan, are problematical. 

The late severe winter has totally altered the general aspect of the 
guard-rcKKn ; it is now as ruinous as it formerly was well preserved. 

The cavities for the bar, which closed the door leading from the Guard 
Koom into the town, still exist ; and the joist-holes, which held the 
beams of the Ouard Boom floor, are to be seen ; but the covering of the 
structure has long since disappeared. 

The two bastion-like ends, and the arched ways of this Qrand Qate, 
must have contributed, in the olden time, to its strength as a military 
position, and to its elegance as a piece of architecture ; the whole 
b uilding , standing as it does, in front of the lino of the Wall, is 
unequalled by any remains in England ; and it is by no means to the 
credit of Colchester, that it should be gradually wasting away. The 
Roman road to Stanway, Chelmsford and London, issued from this 
Gate, and passed obliquely south-west, being within bow shot of the 
Wall for many yards. 

Any traveller approaching the town, on this side, in the days of the 
Empire, would have seen the Cemeteries on cither side, and a, few villas, 
but before him would rise the grey Wall, and Great Gate of the town. 
Approaching closely, the carriage way would have been seen, vrith an 
arched way, on either side, for foot passengers; the high tower-like 
bastion, overlooking the Balkan Hill, would have excited admiration, 
and the guard would speedily issue from the smaller bastion on the 
right. Passing through the arched way, the traveller would have seen 
the street leading into the town before him, and on either side the level 
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erf the soil would be observed to rise to form the rampart, iiiced by the 
Wall and eunnounted by a high parapet. 

The fourth meaaaremeut waa taken immediately to the north of the 
Balkan Bastion. The Wall is oovercd on the outside, to, at leaet, one- 
half of its height, by a mound of earth of modem date. Eleven feet 
and a half is the actual height of what now remains of the Wall, and 
seven feet and a half of it exist in measurement within the Wall. The 
rampart ia wanting at this spot, but a little to the north it is again 
found, the soil having been cleared &om the inner face of the Wall to 
make the slope from the rampart to the street, and the space behind the 
Gates. (The etching of this part of the Wall is on the plate, with the 
plan of the Balkan entrance.) (5.) 

The Balkan road is at the base of the Wall, and the soil, further to the 
west, ascends rapidly for a certain distance; a kind of fosse results, which 
is semi-artificial. 

Some years ago, a portion of the Wall fell into the Balkan Lane, and 
left the rampart bare. 

S. — Of the ruined part of the fortification, the wall is wanting to its 
base ; a brick-wall, of a foot or two thick, keeps the rampart from lallii^ 
into the lane. The lampart is here twenty-one feet high ; consequently, 
the town level is twenty-one feet higher than the country level. 

The sixth measurement was taken at the end of the garden of the 
Provident Society ; the parapet has been destroyed ; the rampart and 
its facing alone remain, and ore fifteen feet h^h. 

The Balkan Lane, with the ascending ground to the west, continue to 
form a fosse. Measurements 7 and 6 were token in Mr. Hall's garden. In 
<me, the parapet is four, in the other, five feet high ; the rampart, in the 
one, is fourteen, in the other, twelve feet in height. The entire 
measurement of the Wall is, in one, eighteen, and in the other 
seventeen feet. 

In bo& these situations, there is a mass of earth piled up agunst the 
Wall ; it would appear as if the Balkan Hill had been towered, and 
the earth thrown frY>m the road right and left. Doubtlessly, the base 
of the Wall is many feet out of s^ht. fSee elchiw/ of Ihta part of the 
Wall, plate No. 6.J 

In Mr. Bowler's garden and ground, near the curve of the Wall, 
I took three measurements. No. 9, proved the rampart and its iacdng 
to have been ten and a half feet high;^ the parapet has disappeared, 
with the exception of two feet. 

The West Wall curves gradually into the north, and approaches the 
river. 

No 10 (North Wall). — The parapet has been mined, but the Wall 
facing the rampart still exists; its height is 17' feet 

No. 11.— The Wall facing the rampart is IS feet in height. 
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Tho curvo of the Wall is at the bottom of the hill, which is commanded 
by the Balkan Bastion, and the base is ou a level with the river's banks ; 
no ioeae, of any dcptli, could have been made at this spot, owing to the 
peculiar character of the soil ; and tie lane, which now runs up at the 
base of the West Wall, has had so many alterations from the engineer, 
that its original level and relation with the Wall cannot be determined. 
The Bandy soil Has been excavated in many places from beoeath the 
Wall, and the piled-up earth, which gives an artificial altitude to the 
Wall, and a corresponding depth to the fosse-like lane, hardly serves to put 
off the day when the miu of this interestii^ structure will be complete. 

Passing along ^le North Wall, from the ciure at its commencement, a 
street is found perforating its course. No remnant of gate or covered 
way exist, and the architecture of the North-gate has had no delineator. 
This is the case with all the gates, except the Balkan. 

On the eastern side of the street, the fragments of the Wall crop out ; 
and, still further on, some houses are built, just without the old Wall, 
BO that their front windows look on to the curtain. There is no parapet 
left. 

The Wall is traced, with great difficulty, as fiu as the eastern side of 
the street leading to Middle Mill ; this street led to the Rye or Biver- 
gate, of which all vestiges are lost. It is tolerably evident that the Rye- 
gate was not of Roman origin, but that its formation was determined, in 
Saxon or Norman times, by the necessity of providing a foil of water for 
milling purposes, above the ford which led through the river, from the 
Roman River-gate, towards the north. The Boman-^te is still to be 
made out, being situate at the base of the hill leading upwards to the 
CWle ; a side Wall exists, in a ruinous state, <m the west side of the 
gate, and the Wall is wanting for many feet. Standing close to the low 
side Wall, and looking riverwards, the position of the Roman way is 
seen, by the track of the lone, on the further side of the river, which, 
even now, comes down to the water brink. 

Three feet six inches of the side Wall remains of length, and three 
feet of thickness, and there is no trace of the Wall for 23 feet ; this space 
is enough for a gate, and to spare. The sur&ce of the ground, around 
the interior of the gate, is a mass of broken tile; and some excavation 
may, perhaps, reveal much that is interesting. 

Between the east side of the street, leading to the Middle Mill and the 
Roman^te, the path, on the rampart, is narrowed by a fence ; and in 
the cellar of the house to which this is attached, an arch was discovered 
by iSr. Wire, and described by him. This arch appears to have been 
part of a drain, but is so bleaded with common brick-work as to leave 
little room fer speculation. 

A measurcmeut (No. 12), close te this spot, gave eight feet of very 
dilapidated Wall, two feet of parapet, and six of rampart. , 
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A most interesting portion of the Wall is that at the bottom of Sheep's- 
head Meadow, the northern base of the Castle Hill, for it is very evident 
that the Wall stood up high and towering, without a rampart, in the 
Roman times. Years ailerwards a rampart arose, and the Wall was repaired, 
and probably heightened ; this rampart was not of earth thrown up by 
military foresight, but consisted of the ruins of buildings of burned and 
charred wood, tile, and stone-work, and of all kinds of Roman domes- 
tic utensils. The whole of the Wall, from the Roman River-gate, just 
described, to the end of the meadow on the east, has had its inner face 
cleared of its covering earth, within the last three years. This grand 
excavation presented the spectacle of the ruinsof a bye-gone race, trodden 
over for centuries, by the successors of those who perpetrated the mis- 
chief. For no less than seven feet below the surface, did the supelles 
Romana extend, and yet nothing was whole ; lire and violence had charred 
and ruined everything. The most interesting relics, were largn pieces of 
Purbcck marble, thin and polished on one surface, hundreds of pieces of 
Somian ware, and a long row of red tessera;. So continuous was the 
layer of red tessera;, that it formed the base, upon which all the ruins 
rested, and it gave the impression that the way, by the side of the Wall, 
was formerly paved. The inner facing of this part of the Wall, where it 
had been protected by the heapcd-up remains, is very perfect, and a casual 
observer might take it to be a modem construction ; unfortunately the outer 
&cing has disappeared, and the Wall is most ruinous. The courses of four 
rows of septaria, and of four rows of tile, are most regular, on the inside 
of the Wall, and follow the rise and fall of the level of the foundation. 
The mortar is mixed with pounded tile, and the size of the septaria is 
very great ; the facing of several is no less than twen^ inches in length, 
and six in height. Above these regular courses, the sandy mortar and 
irregular tile-work of an after age becomes very evident. Putlc^ holes 
exist, ten inches long and eight inches high ; they were, most probably, 
the joist-holes for a platform, for the soldiers parading the WalL Up- 
right pieces of tile are found, also, between the septaria, and some of 
these are, evidently, the remains of former buildings, the red mortar 
being still adherent to them. The outside of the Wall is very ruinous, 
just here ; ita foundation is on the clay of the river meadow, and has 
about twelve feet of its structure remainii^. The measurement of the 
inner fhcing of the Wall, cannot be correctly estimated, but it is reason- 
able to place it at twelve feet (measurement 13). 

A huge solid tower foundation was destroyed during the formation of 
a new path along the inner ffece of this part of the Wall. The tower 
was solid as high as it could be traced — ^viz., twelve feet, and it extended 
thirteen feet into the town, and was joined on to nineteen feet two inches 
of the inner fece of the WaD. It did not project without the Wall, and 
the layers of tile did not pass through it, but &ced its sides. 
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Meosarement 14, close to the tower, makes the Wall twelve feet in 
height, without any rampart. The hill rises rapidly to the south of this 
port of ihe Wall, and is dominated by the Castle ; hut between the Keep 
(the present so-called Castle) and the Wall, there arc a mound — the 
boundary of the inner ballium, a deep fosse, and a ridge, on the crest 
of the hill north of the modem Wall — the position of the Wall of the 
ont«r ballium. The hill between this outer ballium and the Town Wall, 
formed a third space. 

Fifteenth measurement, at the bottom of the Holly Trees grounds, 
gives thirteen feet of rampart, faced by a very ruinous wall, in whose 
tile coQTsing there is some irregularity, the lower course consisting of 
one row, instead of four rows, of tile ; moreover, the septaria course ia 
of three instead of four rows. Much red mortar is built into the rubble 
here, and surrounded by sandy and white cement. At about twenty-four 
feet from the base of the Wall, there is a fosse, which is of later date 
than the Roman period. 

Sixteenth measnrement, in the Botanic Garden. Ramparts and being 
twelve feet high ; parapet, three feet high, and six feet thick. 

Between the positions of these two last measurements, and a little to 
the west of the modern Wall, wliich divides the Holly Trees from tlie 
Botanic Garden, not only was a fiUed-up gateway discovered in the 
Wall, but a long drain was found running under the gateway, and 
terminating without the Wall, in a ruined condition, but running up 
in a serpentine course to within a few yards of the IloUy Trees garden. 
It ended by entering a chamber, floored with concrete, whose double 
walla were separated by clay rammed in, and into whose cavity a little 
stream of pure water bubbled up. The drain, or cloaca, was not a sewer, 
but simply carried off the surplus water from this bath chamber ; por- 
tiona of it were arched, but for the most part, it consisted of a tiled floor, 
of side walls of tile, and the top was covered with flat tile, and, when 
arched, with an arched series of tiles. The arched portions were, for 
the most pert, perfect, and where the drain passed under the gateway, 
at a distance of three feet below the level of the road, the arch was 
very perfect. Owing to the great kindness of the Rev. J. Roimd, every 
fedlity was given to tlie Socie^ in its excavations ; and we were veiy 
fortunate in the kind of&ces of Mr. Lewis, the Town Surveyor, who 
directed the works and drew plans. The whole drain was filled with 
fragments of tile, Samian ware, bronze fragments, iron rings, oyster 
shells, open (only one perfect was found), fragments of fictile ware, of 
all kinds ; slabs of Furbcck marble, and one piece of white marble, with 
the letters H. I., and, probably, a port of a C. Mr. Bolton Smith has 
preserved, for the benefit of the Museum, all the objects deserving of 
notice ; the coins discovered, have already been enumerated. Tlie 
foUovring are the measurements of the drain ; a more perfect description 
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of wUcli will be prepared ibr the next volume of these transoc- 
tiona : — 

Length of drain, without the Wall, , , . 56 feet — &U of 18 inches. 
„ Under gateway . . . . 21 feet, 

„ Within the Wall . . . . 250 feet— fell of 3 feet. 

A portion was covered in originally with flat tiles, now broken and 
fallen in ; the rest was arched. 

Floor, of drain tiles, set in cement, 1 ft. 9 in. internal measurement. 
Side walls, die (in courses of 18 and 17), 3 feet 9 inches Ugh. 

So that the water flowed down a drtuu I foot 9 inches broad, and 3 feet 
9 inches high ; and, where there was an arch, it was made of twen^ 
courses of tile.* 

The gateway over the drain was discovered by Mr. Lewis, and excava- 
tions proved that its massive arch had been thrown down, burned, and 
buried in the wreck of the side towers. The opening of the gateway 
had been filled up, and the evidence of a fiirious fray consigned to oblivion 
for centuries. The tile courses are continued round the gatevray, which 
was 1 1 feet wide ; the marks of the doors were plain, and the antiquities, 
bones, and fragmentary tiles, were veiy numerous. No vestige of the 
road, within or without the Wall, exists, which formerly passed through 
this now ruined archway. 

Measurements 17 and 18 were taken near the end of the North Wall 
they prove the present state of the Wall to possess eleven and six ffeet of 
rampart respectively ; the parapet in both, is six feet high and six feet 
thick. 

£ASIXSN vruji. 

Measurement 19, in Botanic Garden. Bampart and the Wall being it 
are thirteen feet high ; parapet, six feet high and six feet thick. 

In the grounds of Mr. J. SaviU, there are the remains of a tower, of 
the same kind as that already mentioned in the North Wall. This second 
massive foundation extends six feet into the town, allowing the thickness 
of the Wall to be six feet. The rubble, in the centre ci this part of 
^le Wall, presents numerous circular holes and cylindrical cavities, 
evidently once occupied by wooden beams. There is very little original 
structure in this part of the Wall, and it looks very Norman. 

East-gate has disappeared ; the WaU will be found forming the eastern 
boundary of St. James's churchyard, and a little areh of a drain is seen 
cbse to the roadside. 

■ Xho meaaniemeutB, plans, antiquittet, and drawings of die dnin, made mder 
n; np^inUndtDoe, iae«t tatt inportant ■ cfunwter to b« dociibed in this cntany 

tqaniuir ; but tlie £itiua v^umes 'viU, doubtkaily, eontsia tban. 
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The three next sectionf are from Mr. Qeoi^ Bonnd's garden and field; 
the first is taken from the eastern, the others from the southern line of 
Wall. Throughout the whole of the defences incladed in Mr. Round's 
possession, the Wall has imdeigone, at Tatious periods, very substantial 
repairs ; a common hrick-and-mortar modem Wall replaces the old Wall 
ia many places, and sormounts and acts as a parapet in others. This 
modem Wall does not always keep the line of the old Wall, but occa- 
sionally crosses it obliquely. The bastions peculiarize this part of the 
WaU ; they are semi-oiroular projections of the rampart and its feeing, 
they are not quite perpendicular. There is an excellent natural fosse 
here, in the form of the low grounds, on the other side of Moor Lane. 

Measurement 20 proved the rampart and feeing to be 21 feet high. 
The parapet is new. 

Measurement 21 was of a bastion, the total height is 21 feet; of these, 
19 pertain to the rampart, the rest are modem. Close under this part of 
the Wall, a Roman villa's foundations were traced — a remnant of the first 
colony. 

No satisfectory section can he made in the South Wall, from St. 
Botolph's to the cotf^e garden in St. Mary's; houses are built upon or 
before the Wall, or it is totally wanting. But Mr. Wire has kindly in- 
formed me of the existence of a drain-exit, a little to the east of Schere- 
gate. It is formed of tile, the side waUe consiBting of vertical tiles, and 
the arch of two rows of tile. Width, two feet six inches ; height of 
crown, tiu-ee feet. 

No. 22, is in St. Mary's Churchyard, and looks over into Crouch Street, 
and the low gardens beyond. The parapet is wanting, and the rampart 
and the Wall are nineteen feet high. 

No. 23, opposite the western entrance of St. Mary's Church. The 
parapet is six feet high and six fbet thick ; the rampart and feeing eleven 
feet high. {PlaU No. 1.) 

There are the evidences of en arch at St. Mary's postern, and of a 
tower. 

These details, however uninterestrng they may be, give, 
when carefully looked over, a tolerable idea of the plan 
upon whidi the "Wall, rampart and fosse, were constructed. 

It appears that the parapet reaches in one place, owing to 
its being close to the comer of the guard-house to the north 
of the entrance, to 7 feet ; there is but a i-foot rampart. 

The usual height is 6 feet, and upon this we must place 
a crenelated top, as at Pompeii. 

This height is unusual in Boman parapets, but Colches- 
ter was fciwed, not to withstand the attocks of an enemy 
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aware of all the tactics of sieges, but of an enemy whose 
science was simply that of a desperate and ill-organized on- 
slaught. The rampart Taries considerably in height ; it is 
greatest at the south-eastern angle, and at one spot, neM- the 
south-western angle, the greatest heights are 21 and 19 feet. 
The average height is 14 feet. The "Wall, which faces or 
lines the rampart, and whose continuation above, forms the 
parapet, has its foundation some feet below its yisible base. 
The discovery of the ruins beneath the South Wall, and 
the fact, that pieces of tile, with red mortar attadied to them, 
are found in the central rubble work, infer that buildings 
were in existence prior to the erection of the Wall. The Wall 
is rapidly falling into decay, and, ere many years elapse, this 
grand monument wiU cease to exist, unless the proprietors 
imitate the excellent example of the gentleman, who has 
repaired the north-western curve. A few stringent rules 
against the destruction of the foundation, and some little 
expense, would preserve the old bulwark ; and it is not 
likely that the rising generation, who have such opportu- 
nities for improvement and mental cultivation, will let the 
Wall crumble before their eyes. 
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DESCEIPTION OP ETCHINGS, &c. 

[The anlhoi luu to apolopze fof hia homo-mado illustrations, and to thank Mr. 1 

T.iH™^-^-, eDgraver, of Colchester, kr plate He, i.] 



I. — St. Hory-ftt-the-'Witlls; the tower clow to the broken WoU; winter scene ; 
frtnn the lane to Uie oortb of Cronch Street. 

2.— The inner hx» of theWaU in the Botanic Qu^n, North Wall j the 
{xogecdn^ fbondadon ia leen, and the dark tunnel below. 

3.— The rained ardi leading from the guaid-toom into the town ; it ia blocked 
tip hy the modem reserroir ; the side walls are those of the gnard-room. 

4. — The archway for foot paatengeri in the Balkan-gale. The arch is of 
lai^ tile*, and BL Peter's tower ia seen in the distance. The arch to the right 
is that of the gnard-room. (No. 3.] 

S^The Wall on the top of the Balkan HilL The butioD-hMtking counter- 
part of the gnard-room, is seen in the back-ground. 

A section of &e Wall, to show the tanqwrt of earth Eaced Ysy the Wall, and 
■Drmonnted bf a parapet 

A section in front. The breach in the Wall exposes the rampart of earth. 
^e relative height of the sur&ce within and without the Wall ia seen. 

A section of that part of the Wall where there ia no rampart of earth. The 
rabble formation in the centre ia shown. 

A ground plan of the Balkan^te. {See Meiuurement.) It ia nearly correct 
(l-24th of an inch to a foot ia the scale), but, periiaps, had better be naed as a 
diagram. The aemi^eircnlar aweep, to the left is the south wall of the gnard- 
room ; the position of the arch of the guard-room faj ia shown. The archway, 
for foot passengerB, is to the right of this room, and it ia separated by a Wall 
tram the carriage road. The structures on the right of the carriage road, in 
the darkly-shaded portions, are hidden from the eye ; but no reaaonable donht 
exists of their position. There was another fi»t-way, a large equare chamber 
and a guard-room, with a semi-circular WalL This curved Wall overlooks the 
Balkan Lane, and resembles a. bastion in its external configuration. The 
stmctores to the right of the carriage way are in advance of those on the left, 
to a slight extent; but, in the small acale of the plan, this ia hardly apparent. 

6.— The Wall at the bottom of the Balkan Lane. 

The wood-cuts represent a coin of Cnnobelin, found ontude the Wall ; a coin 
of Constantius, and of Carauaius, found in the cloaca under the North Wall ; 
and a vaae found in the same place. 
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